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have desquamation of the hands and a purulent aural discharge. Cultures taken showed the presence of hcemolytic streptococcus B, in 108 of the cases, but in the remaining 10 cases, isolation proved difficult. There were no deaths.
(/) Cholera. This disease may be transmitted by raw milk. The faeces of infected persons are the chief source of the organisms, and dirty habits and bad sanitation will facilitate their access to the milk. Such outbreaks are rare as the organisms die rapidly in milk, while in addition this disease is not common in this country. Acute epidemics, however, occurred in two hospitals in the Near East during the War of 1914-18. British troops were affected, there being 35 cases in one hospital with 14 deaths, and in the other, 19 cases with 10 deaths. The milk was usually sterilised, but it occasionally arrived late when sterilisation was not supervised.
(g) Human Tuberculosis. Cases of milk affected with the bacillus of human tuberculosis have not as yet been reported, but, as milk znay be infected by persons suffering from phthisis who handle either the milk or the utensils, the possibility should always be borne in mind.
(h) Epidemic or Summer Diarrhoea. This is primarily a disease of the late summer months. As high bacterial counts in milk are commoner at this period of the year, this is sometimes assumed to bs the cause. There does not appear to be any specific organism responsible for such outbreaks, and probably a number of organisms are involved, while the products of bacterial growth may also be a factor. The disease may be conveyed by milk improperly handled or stored, infection usually entering by way of dust and flies. Proper storage of the milk and, if necessary, the boiling of same by the consumer is essential, as there can be little doubt that the major degree of contamination occurs in the home. The disease is more prevalent among bottle-fed than among breast-fed children, and is certainly more widespread in districts where the scavenging arrangements are poor and conservancy systems are in use. During 1914 there were 17-37 deaths from this disease per 1,000 births in England and Wales. In 1933 the figure had fallen to 6-13. A marked decline occurs after the age of one year. The disease is more prevalent in the large centres of population than it is in the rural and semi-rural areas.
(i) Food Poisoning. All the causative organisms of food poisoning aftecting man may gain access to milk in a similar manner to other disease-producing bacteria. Staphylococcus aureus, obtaining entrance to milk from bovine or human sources will produce an enterotoxin in the liquid if this is insufficiently cooled and ingestion of such toxins will cause toxic food poisoning with diarrhcea and sickness as the symptoms. This type of food poisoning is extremely common in the United States of America. " Carriers " are most uncommon and the infection of utensils is usually due to contamination by persons suffering from a mild attack or from infected faeces of animals or rats, as mentioned below. The organisms multiply readily in milk at ordinary temperatures. An outbreak of food poisoning due to milk occurred during 1949 in Settle and the surrounding rural districts. Milk supplied to school children resulted in the notification of over 300 cases most of which were fortunately of a mild type When the infected supply was stopped, the outbreak ceased.
(j) Poliomyelitis. Medical opinion now believes that this disease is carried by milk in many instances. No outbreaks definitely traceable to this source have yet been reported in this country but they have been